as, to or derivative, as tffifow, a&ionable, aSlivc 
a&ivtty. This will much facilitate the attainment of 
our language, which now ftands in our dictionaries a 
confiifed heap of words without dependence, and 
without relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it will 
be neceffary to inquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from foreign languages, which may be often 
very fuccefsfully performed by the affiftance of our 
own etymologifts. This fearch will give occafion to 
many curious difquifitions, and fometimes perhaps 
to conjectures, which, to readers unacquainted 
with this kind of fludy, cannot but appear improbable 
and capricious. But it may be reafonably imagined, 
that what is fo much in the power of men as language, 
will very often be capricioufly conducted. Nor are 
thefe difquifitions and conjectures to be confidered al- 
together as wanton fports of wit, or vain fhews of 
learning ; our language is well known not to be 
primitive or felf-originated, but to have adopted words 
of every generation^ and either for the fupply of its 
neceffities, or the encreafe of its copioufnefs, to have re- 
ceived additions from very diftant regions ; fo that in 
fearch of the progenitors of our Ipeech, we may 
wander from the tropic to the frozen zone, and find 
Tome in the vallies of Paleftine and fome upon the 
rocks of Norway, 


Beside 


[ *5 ] 


Beside the derivation of particular words, there is 
likewife an etymology of phrafes. Expreffions are 
often taken from other languages, fome apparently, as 
to run a rifque, courir un rifque\ and fome even when 
we do not feem to borrow their words ; thus, to bring 
about or accomplilh, appears an Englilh phrafe, but in 
reality our native word about has no fuch import, 
and it is only a French expreffion, of which we have an 
example in the common phrafe, venir a bout d* um 
affaire. 

In exhibiting the defcent of our language, our 
etymologifts feem to have been too lavilh of their 
learning, having traced almoft every word through, 
various tongues, only to fhew what was fhewn fuf- 
ficiently by the firft derivation. This practice is of 
great ufe in fy nop tical lexicons, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af- 
finity to others more certain and extenfive, but is ge- 
nerally fuperfluous in Englifh etymologies. When the 
word is eafily deduced from a Saxon original, I fliall 
not often enquire further, fince we know not the 
parent of the Saxon dialect, but when it is bor- 
rowed from the French, I fhall fhew whence the French 
is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root cannot 
be found, the defect may be fupplied from 
kinared languages, which will be generally forniflicd 
with much liberality by the writers of our gloffaries \ 
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